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_ Be satisfied with nothing but your best. 


the 19th day of March, 1811, in 
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Entered as second-class 
mail matter, 
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WIL winter never be over ? 
Will the dark days never go ? 
Must the buttercups and the clover 
Be always hid under the snow ? 


Ah, lend me your little ear, love! 
Hark! ’t is a beautiful thing: 
The weariest month of the year, love, 
Is shortest and nearest the spring ! 
\ Mrs. A. D. T. Wuitney. 


REV. ANDREW P. PEABODY, 
iD JDE 


NDREW P. PEABODY was 
about eighty-two years of age 
when he left us, leaving behind 

a precious memory. He was born 


Beverly, Mass. The picture which 
we give on this page is very good 
as representing Dr. Peabody in his 
later years. No one man, perhaps, 
has had more influence upon young 
people in college than was his happy 
lot to wield. Although he was for a 
time minister of the parish in Ports- 
‘mouth, N. H., his greatest and noblest 
work was done at Harvard College. 


always sprung up in their minds 


mencement Day were hearty and 


strong for “ dear old Peabody,” from 
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So, too, at school, it is right for you 
to be orderly, studious, and attentive 
to your teacher. But there will be 
times when you can snatch your chance 
to play or to whisper; or you can be 
idle, and have your lesson only half 
learned when you are called upon to 
recite it. 

In your play hours you know that it 
is right for you to be kind, to take no 
part in any quarrel, to say only such 
words as you would be willing for 
your father or mother to hear. But 
you may be easily affronted, and may 
get into disputes and quarrels; and 
you may say and do things which 
you would be ashamed to have your 
parents hear and see. 

Then again, there are times when 
you are asked a question which you 
would rather not answer, or when you 
have done something careless or wrong 
which you would rather not confess ; 
and you know that it is right for you 
to tell the truth. But you feel at the 
moment that it would be easier for you, 
would save you from mortification or 
blame, if you should say something 
that is not strictly true, or should tell 
only a part of what is right. 

There is something within you — 
we will call it conscience — which tells 
you what you ought to do and what 
you ought not to do; and there are 
also feelings within you which would 
lead you to do wrong, — either your 
love of play, or your laziness, or your 
fear of being blamed, or your bad 
temper, or your dislike for some one of 
your companions. 


Now the chief difference among chil- 


We have tried to obtain anecdotes 
relating to his talk and life with children, but have 
‘not been able to secure them. In place of that 
sketch which was desired, we offer an extract from 
his little volume entitled ‘‘Sermons for Children,” 
a volume out of print, we think, at the present 
time. Dr. Peabody has often been called a 


modern saint, because of his kindly disposition, 


his appreciation of the best in all things, and 
his firm but quiet manner in discussing great 


— subjects. 
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You hear more or less, children, about religion 
and religious people ; and I suppose that some of 
you think it very hard for a child to be religious. 

You think you will be religious when you grow up; 
but you have an idea that it is something too grave 
and serious for you now. 

On the other hand, I believe that the youngest 
child here, who is only old enough to understand me, 
‘is the very person among us all to whom it would 
be the easiest and most natural to be religious. 


Let me then show you what religion is, and how 
you may be religious in your childhood; and if 
you are religious then, you will be sure to be so as 
long as you live. 

Religion is only another name for doing right. 
You know and feel, every day you live, the differ- 
ence between right and wrong. You feel, I have 
no doubt, very often, as we older persons do, as 
if you were drawn two different ways at the same 
time. 

For instance, to-morrow, before school, there may 
be a dozen little kindnesses that you can do for 
your mother or some member of the family, if you 
are within call, and are willing and ready; and it 
is right for you to find out every way in which 
you can do anything for those who have been so 
kind to you. 

But if you think only of your play, you will 
either slip off, so as to be out of the way when you 
are wanted, or you will object to doing what you are 
asked to do, or will do it so unwillingly and peev- 
ishly that you will not be asked again. 


dren is that some always, or almost 
always, mean and try to do right, and that others 
mean and try to do only what will give them pleas- 
ure, or will suit their feelings at the moment. 

And the children that mean and try to do right 
are religious children, and if they go on in the same 
way, will be religious men and women when they 
grow up; while the children that mean and try 
to do only what will please or satisfy them, with- 
out thinking whether it is right or not, are bad 
children now, however pleasant they may appear ; 
and there is not much reason to hope that they 
will be good men and women; but, on the other 
hand, if they should be exposed to a great deal of 
temptation, they are quite sure to be bad men and 
women. 

But I have said, and you know very well, that it 
sometimes seems hard to do right. There is but 
one way in which you can make it always easy 
and that is to feel that God sees you always, and 
always loves you, and that he who made you and 
all things looks upon you with the dearest love 
when you try to do what is right. 


vert Other Sunday. 
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MOTHER NATURE’S TOYS. 


BY ISABELLE H. FITZ, 


HAT a dear old mother she is, always 
W planning some pleasant surprise for her 
children, and especially thoughtful of her 
boys and girls! Doubtless you know the story of 
the boy who was asked by his father to write in his 
diary which season he liked best. At the end of 
the year it was found he had written each season in 
turn. That boy, I am sure, lived in the country. 
Where else could he find such a succession of 
delights that it would be impossible to decide 
which season yields the most ? 

Spring with her swollen streams, her turbulent 
brooks, when even our door-yards represent a 
miniature river system with its divides and tribu- 
taries, — who of us country lads and lassies have 
not then developed a nautical taste and sailed boats 
of our own manufacture, perhaps only a shingle 
rigged with a bit of sail from the rag-bag? Or sent 
apples hurrying down the current, now pausing 
a moment in some whirlpool or eddy, to be goaded 
on with the prod of a pole until they passed under 
some culvert and were seen no more! Sailing boats 
was the supreme delight of my childhood, and 
having no brothers to fashion them for me, it was a 
constant wish that my friends would present me 
with “a truly boat” as the children say. Well, 
they did n’t, but Mother Nature did, and with more 
than one,—nay, dozens as the summer advanced. 
How, do you ask? Ican never forget the delight 
of that moment when my father called me to him, 
holding a half grown cucumber in his hand. With 
a skilful use of the jackknife, he dug out the seeds 
and a portion of the pulp; then breaking some bits 
of shingle, he fitted them for seats, erected a flag- 
staff and pole for mast, and lo! there was a well 
equipped boat ready for use. Our large sink was 
soon filled with water, the outlet closed, and all the 
long afternoon one delighted child sailed various 
craft to her heart’s content, mainly of her own 
making. 

When the pretty purple burrs appeared on the 
burdock plant, how rich became our dolls’ houses 
with furniture! Bureaus, chairs, sofas, tables, 
everything needed to furnish a well appointed home 
was quite at hand, only waiting to be fashioned into 
the required shape with deft fingers. Did they 
prick? Did they sometimes cling with affectionate 
tenacity to our clothes? It was more than balanced 
by our pleasure. 

When Jack Frost concluded it was time to remove 
the prickly covering of the horse-chestnuts, what 
treasures he revealed! Bright, shiny as if just 
varnished, always with that circle of lighter brown 
on the surface, —is it any wonder many a young- 
ster’s pockets were heavily weighted ? 

But he could not eat them, what then! Watch 
him as with a penknife he carefully takes out the 
meat, and makes the shell into a basket, boat, or 
charm of varied shape. 

But perhaps the supreme pleasure of all, to boys 
at least, comes in the shape of that great globe of 
gold, the pumpkin. “ Jack-a-lanterns!” Ihear you 
say in chorus. What grinning, hideous mouths 
with horrid teeth, eyes from the almond shape 
of the Celestial to the cruel cyclopean! What are 
Chinese lanterns to these for pure fun! There 
is but one place in our country, so I have been told, 
that the boys and girls celebrate Pope night, occur- 
ring the fifth of November, and that is in Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 

Some years ago I was there on that night, and 
the main feature of their mild celebration was the 
abundance of jack-a-lanterns which were to be seen 
everywhere, thrust into the windows of dwellings 
or meeting in squads on the streets. They were 
harmless, and gave great fun, I have no doubt, so I 
close as I began, that for a constant, untiring enter- 
tainer of young folks, give me Mother Nature. 


Wuen Nature gives a gorgeous rose, 
Or yields the simplest fern, 
She write this motto on the leaves, — 
“To whom it may concern.” 
JOHN G. SAXE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHERE OUR WORDS COME FROM. 


BY ANNE E. PERKINS. 


OW many of us ever wonder where we get all 
H the different words we use ? 

Of course the origin of language is a 
mystery, but we can readily trace very many of our 
most common words. The trouble with most of us 
is, if we have studied other languages, we fail to 
see their relation to our own. We often hear people 
say, ‘ Latin and Greek aren’t practical, for a dead 
language is of no use,— French and German are 
modern.” There is a prevailing opinion that we 
get only “long, hard words” from the Latin and 
Greek. As a matter of fact we get more than half 
our language from the Latin, and are constantly 
using words from it and from the Greek, whereas 
the least important part of the language is from 
the French, being mainly confined to menus and 
fashion plates. 

Let us consider some of our words that have 
come directly from the Greek. There are all the 
“ ologies,” and many of the sciences, as geometry, 
geography, astronomy, arithmetic, etc. Photo- 
graph, “ light-writer,” phonograph, “ sound-writer,” 
thermometer, ‘“ heat-measure,” telegraph, “ far- 
writer,” telephone, “ far-speaker,” telescope, ‘ far- 
seer,” are all common. 

“ Meander” comes from the name of a Greek 
river which was very crooked; alphabet from 
alpha, beta, the first two Greek letters; morphine, 
from Morpheus, god of sleep; hydrophobia, fear of 
water. Clinic, from xAtyn, couch, means instruc- 
tion at the couch of the patient. Sozodont, so 
often advertised, is from oé(w and édovs, mean- 
ing, ‘‘save the teeth.” Stentorian is from the name 
of a Greek herald, who spoke as loudly as fifty 
ordinary men. One cannot help noticing how well 
these words convey the meaning. 

If we take one Latin word and trace some of its 
English derivatives, we shall get an idea of the vast 
number of Latin derivatives. Quatuor, the Latin 
numeral for four, gives us quadrangle, a figure with 
four angles; quadrille, a dance with four couples ; 
quadruped, an animal with four feet; quadroon, a 
person with one fourth negro blood ; quart, a fourth 
part of a gallon; quarter, a fourth; quarto, a sheet 
folded to make four leaves; quarry, a place where 
stones are cut four-sided or square. From duco, to 
lead, we have duke, a leader; ductile, that may be 
drawn ;'educate, to draw out what is in one. From 
tango, to touch, comes tangent, touching; integer, 
something untouched, whole; tact, a delicate touch. 
Habit is from habeo, to hold, and is something that 
holds us. Supplicant, sub, under, plico, to fold, 
because the supplicant usually “folded under ” his 
knees. Infant, from in, not, and fans, speaking. 
Scissors from scindo, scissum, to cut. Lunatic from 
luna, moon, because the moon was supposed to 
influence insane people. Library, from Jiber, book. 
Peddler, from pes, pedis, foot, one who goes on foot. 
Paper, from papyrus, a reed on which the Egyptians 
wrote. Pastor, from pastor, shepherd. Obvious, 
ob, against, via, way, — something against the way, 
hence plain. Album, albino, albumen, are all from 
albus, white. Circus from circus, circle, because of 
the ring. Transgression, trans, across, and gressus, 
step, —a step across the line between right and 
wrong. Patient, from patior, to suffer. ‘“ Nigger” 
comes from niger, black. Tuberose is not a rose at 
all, but comes from tuberosus, tuberous, because it 
has tubers. Tantalize comes from Tantalus, who 
as a punishment was placed among all kinds of 
good things, but was not allowed to touch them. 

So we might enumerate hundreds quite as com- 
mon and interesting, but here are enough to show 


that we could not get along without the so-called 
“dead languages.” 
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TURNING OVER A NEW LEAF, 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON, 


mother 
looked at him the 
i) first morning of the year getting ready 
for school. He was a fine-looking boy 
for seventeen summers, with the winters 
He was tall and well-formed, and she 
felt he might equal the best in the land, if he 
would get the right ideals and work for them. 

In parting she said, “ Now, Leon, don’t forget that 
this is a good time to turn over a new leaf, and 
make the most of yourself in every way you 
can, through the three hundred and sixty-five days 
of this Happy New-Year. It mostly dépends on 
yourself, and you are old enough to sense the 
responsibility, —try therefore to cultivate good 
manners, pleasant speech, and noble doing, all of 
which is easy if you desire it with love.” 

“All right, Mother, I’ll think about it, — good- 
morning; all the good wishes of the season I leave 
with you!” And off he started. 

“Well!” said he to himself, as he went on his 
way, “I have plenty to think about, and consider- 
able to do, if I turn over a new leaf, light a matter 
as it seems to be. I think it must be the labors of 
Hercules in the nineteenth century, and a youth 
like me can’t be excepted to do that. 

“Just think of it, —I must prepare my lessons 
better, for one thing; I know I don’t do myself 
justice in this. I am willing to crib from books, 
or take help from others, and that is not the square 
thing todo. Ill just change that. 

“Then I know I’m not the very best of boys 
in school, although my deportment is marked 
pretty good. We are all up to mischief. You 
would think there was a post-office in school by the 
way the notes are distributed,—and they amount 
to just nothing at all. Then we are ready to raise 
Cain if the master goes out of the room. We 
play at spit-ball as though we were out-of-doors 
in the snow. Now here is another- wood-pile for 
me to saw.” 

“Hello, Leon!” said Bert Stephens, as he 
caught up with him, kicking at a lump of snow, 
as if it were a foot-ball, “ Hello! you’ve got your 
thinking-cap on,I guess, for I whistled like a 
Iccomotive, and yelled like an Indian, and you 
didn’t hear me.” 

“That’s so; I was busy with my own cogitations 
about the good resolutions I ought to form, to keep 
up with the restof the world on this particular 
day.” 

“Oh, shucks! you are not turning pious, I hope. 
The best fellows go and spoil themselves that 
way, and like ripe fruit, they are no good when 
they are soft. Think of it,—the High School 
centre rush turning Sissv! Oh, my, you make 
me tired, as the coach-wheel said to the 
blacksmith !” 

“Go along, or I’ll pound you as he does his iron. 
I’m in no danger of being soft, and you know 
it; but I want to prepare for college in good shape, 
and I’ve got to pull myself together to do this, 
you old mummy, you!” 

“Oh, bosh! studies are a bore, and like ad valo- 
rem duties, and to be put down as low as possible. 
I don’t enjoy this digging away at a clay-bank of 
knowledge, and I wish I was at work, as the steam- 
engine said after the fire was started.” 

“You'll be at work quick enough, and so will 
IT; but I don’t want to toil with my hands, like 
paddy that carries the brick and mortar, and 
who gets at the top of the ladder only to come 
down again, —I want to use my brains, and see 
if they won’t grow and bring me something !” 

“T guess so,— you'll have to use them a long 
time before you discover you have any, if you talk 
like that, you old fossil. You’ll start out on 
the journey like a horse that has been in the stable 
a week, but you won’t go far before youll steady 
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your gait, and be like the plug that was too slow to 
attend a funeral. But all right, my little minister ; 
go ahead, and [’ll watch you, —as the cat said 
to the mouse.” 

Just then, from a cross-path, they were joined by 
\ half-a-dozen classmates, and hada chat on every- 
thing in general and nothing very particular, and 
yet made out a good time. 
! They were just on the hour, and Leon resolved 


that he would not be absent or tardy once. He was 
pretty good in that way, only being away four 
times and late once in two years. And the reason 
| of the last was in calling for a chum, who had over- 
: slept and was trusting to a lazy, misleading clock. 

This morning everything seemed to have a voice, 
‘and keep urging him to do his best. It was like the 
ringing of London bells to Dick Whittington, and 
it had the sweet music of hope, that ever is 
; comfort and strength to the mind. 

The opening exercises seemed impressive, espe- 
cially a selection of reading on honor, which the 
master made. It was on being faithful to one’s self, 
and constantly trying to attain the noble ideals 
that visit us. It is like a plant trying to flower and 
show itself beautiful and sweet. One is bound 
by his ability to do this. Conscience stimulates 
or reproves for this. The word spoken in the 

silent chamber of the heart is as sacred as if it 

were uttered before multitudes. If you had prom- 
ised a friend anything, you would not refuse to 
_ do it,—and you must hold yourself equally 
dear. 

These thoughts set him to work with a_ will. 
He devoted the study-time to his books; and 
when called to recite, he found it was interesting, 
because he knew the subject in hand. It made 
a wonderful difference, that he could not but realize 
with pleasure. 

There was a little diversion before recess by a 
} lady bringing a temperance pledge for each one to 
| sign. She urged the scholars to make up their 
| minds they would never indulge in strong drink. 
} Any one could see the bad effects of it, —it ruined 
: body and mind; it gave a bad name, for what 
a melancholy sound the name drunkard had! Such 
_ aone not only injured himself, but he brought dis- 
. grace and sorrow and poverty to his family. If 
any of them had a nice rose-tree in bloom they 
would do all they could to keep it lovely; and 
if they were careful of themselves, they would 
always be fairer than any flower that ever grew. 

They were each presented with a card; and if 
they signed it, they were to have another that they 
could frame and keep in their rooms. 

At recess, which immediately followed, this was 
discussed, by boys and girls alike, far more actively 
than any question in Congress was. 

Maude Penneman thought it was nice, just 
lovely ! 

Bert Swain thought temperance was modera- 
tion, — using things and not abusing them. 

Jack Calleghan wanted to know how you 
could use opium in moderation, or anything else 
that was n’t intended by Nature as a food. 

William Chase thought men ought to stop when 
they ’d had enough, without making fools of them- 
selves. His father drank a little at times, and was 
no worse for it, anyway; and he rather liked a 
drink of cider when he was in the hay-field in 
summer. 

Leon was busy thinking it over, and chimed in, 
“Well, boys, if you are going to be anything, 
you’ve got to say so and mean it. And I don’t 
intend to be a drunkard; and I’m willing to put my 
name down to that to help myself, and help others 
as far as it will. I Jike a drink of fresh cider, but 
there are plenty of temperance drinks besides cold 
water that are good enough for me. I shall sign 
ite 

And school reassembling he did, and so influ- 
enced several others, who were watching how 
the leaders would act, among which Leon was 
ranked. 

As school was dismissed, there was a row in the 
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hall-way, because one of the boys could n’t find his 
hat. It had been hidden by some practical joker ; 
and Harry Peterson was pretty mad about it, for a 
plague to others, he did not like his own sauce * and 
he used some bad words as to what he would do 
the tellow that had served him that scurvy trick, if 
he found him out. 

Leon, as he got on the sidewalk, felt the hat 
in his overcoat pocket, and went back with it, to 
receive the charge that he bad been mean enough 
to do it; and Harry followed him with a good 
many Scotch blessings. 

This set Leon thinking how foolish it was to be 
angry and blustering and swearing. It was laugh- 
able if it wasn’t so bad; and he resolved to guard 
against such conduct, 

And so as he went along reviewing his experi- 
ence, he saw he had made a number of practical 
resolutions. He was to improve; to be diligent 
in study; to be temperate; to shun anger and 
brag and evil speech. 

He entered home with a good word for his 
mother, and related how he had signed the pledge ; 
and this pleased her very much, Then he sat 
down to his dinner, and eat it so as to enjoy it, and 
not as if he had not a minute to spare for the 
process. After this he lay down on the sofa for an 
hour, got up and eat some fruit, and then took his 
violin and had a fine time playing the old familiar 
airs. He was fond of music, as every boy ought 
to be. 

His lessons came in for their due share of atten- 
tion, and were done in good style, and though hard, 
proved to be pleasant, as history, rhetoric, and the 
classics may be, if they are loved. 

In the evening some friends came, and the new 
upright piano was made to show off its graces and 
discourse excellent sweetness. They had a merry 
time till half-past nine, and then he went to rest; 
but just before turning in he wrote this in his 
diary :— 

“T turned over a new leaf to-day, and seem to 
have done considerable business in the mending 
line; but it has made me very happy as a trial, and 
I intend to keep fighting it out on this line, if it 
takes me to the end of next December, — as I mean 
it shall; and this I think will give me a real 
Happy New Year!” 


One should every day look at a beautiful picture, 
or hear beautiful music, or read a beautiful poem. 
RUSKIN. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
MARJORIE’S DREAM. 
BY SUSANNA B. B. MERRIFIELD. 


“ Goop-n1enT, Dark,” said our Marjorie bright, 
As she closed her eyes at coming of night; 
“T love the light, I do not love you; 
You shut out the flowers and my mamma, too. 
Good-night, I say, 
I’m — going — away !” 


Then the birds went to bed with the setting sun. 
A few were so glad, for their work was done ; 
But Sir Robin turned round, —he hated to go, 
Said he to his mate, “I wish ’t were not so; 
I do want to sing, 
And make the air ring 
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Here a voice piped up, —’t was the oriole gay, — 
“ How horrid night is! 7 like the day !” 
“ Cluck, cluck,” said old mother hen just then, 
“ Come out of the dark, my children ten ; 
Stay under my wing 
Till the day comes in.” 


The bobolink, swallow, and red-wing too 
Slipped in a word as best they could do; 
But the dear song-sparrow showed greatest emotion, 
When he said he thought it an odd bird notion 
To go off to bed 
When the light had fled. 


“Caw, caw!” cried the crow, trom a very high 
tree, - 
“T can’t find the wheat or the corn, you see.” 
Then he muttered quite low at a rapid rate, 
“Yes, the darkness is something I utterly hate.” 
“And IL, so do I,” 
Called out the fly. 


A butterfly stirred from under a leaf, 
Preparing a speech, if ever so brief, 
When the air was filled with the glitter of gold 
Froin a bevy of fireflies, young and old. 

“We have come this way 

Just to say,” cried they, 


“That all know well, if we make any show 
In this busy world, ’tis at night, you know. 
Why, the light is nothing that we can see, — 
You talk without sense!” “It seems so to me,” 
Chimed in a moth, 
With voice very soft. 


Just then there came from the edge of the wood 
A few sad notes, — they were surely for good. 
“ Whip-poor-will!”’ “ Whip-poor-will!” “ I want to 
say, 
"Tis the night; yes, the night; no, not the day!” 
“T’ll vouch for that,” 
Echoed the bat. 


“Credunk! Credunk!” cried the frogs from the 
marsh, 
“Three cheers for you! — though it sounds very 
harsh.” 
Now, an old white owl, so wise was he, 
Had sat very still on the top of the tree; 
He spoke rather low, 
And his words were slow. 


“°T is all wrong, my friends, all wrong, I say, 
Expressing your likes and dislikes in this way. 
Each one is in his right place, it is clear, 
Getting the good that is given him here. 

Your place is just where 

You can do your share.” 


Then our Marjorie sweet 
Smiled in her sleep, 

“You ’re right,” murmured she, 
“So mamma told me!” 
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THE GROWTH OF STEPHEN DOUCETTE. 
BY MARTHA FAIRBANKS 
Chapter IV.— An Underhanded Proceeding. 


BLANCHARD. 


ya did not dawn upon Stephen until 
later that he had been locked in by 
intent. He had taken his book from 
the low drawer in his bench, and set- 
tled himself comfortably on a pile of 
rattan rods to await Watkins’s expected return. 

After a while, he felt the circumstances to be 
very queer. Opening a window, he tried to attract 
the notice of passers-by on the distant road, but he 
was invariably unsuccessful. Soon passing practi- 
cally ceased. Every one had gone to the game, 
which was the last of the series started by Stephen, 
long ago, when he began to interest himself in the 
lives of his fellow-workers. A few- observing on- 
lookers, like Roby and Sterling, were becoming con- 
scious of the unusual influence exerted by Stephen 
on many of the factory hands. Miss Dimick and 
Mr. Baring watched the developing of this power 
with more than ordinary concern. At times, it 
seemed that something beyond intense desire on 
Stephen’s part impelled others to him. 

Stephen’s indignation at Watkins’ unexpected 
treatment waxed hot, then cooled. He knew it was 
no use to try the fire-escape; that had been con- 
demned and removed to make way for a better, 
only a few days before. Examination of the doors 
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leading from the outer entries to the lower rooms 
showed them securely fastened. On one side he 
was three, and on the other five, stories from the 
ground. 

The humour of the situation forced itself upon 
him. He wondered which of the reserves would be 
called to fill his place. He had no thought of the 
game not being played. This favoring weather could 
not last much longer; it must be taken advantage 


Well, if the basket-workers wanted to win by 
tricks like this, let them! They would get no 
chance to play the chair men again, when the 
truth about his absence became known ! 

Yet, he could not believe all the opposing nine 
would descend to meanness like this! 

It came upon Stephen that there had been con- 
siderable talk of Watkins’ betting heavily against 
some one on this last game. Watkins must be 
about somewhere; he would not dare to risk his 
place by secret absence. Would he claim his seem- 
ing neglect was by oversight? What reason could 
he give for omitting his customary rounds ? 

Fora long time Stephen had fancied he heard 
from overhead a strange, swishing sound, as of flow- 
ing water. In walking back from a window, some- 
thing cold dropped on his cheek and hand. It was 
water! It was trickling down between the great 
beams and splashing on the rows of unfinished fur- 
niture, the piles of strands and canes, the leathern- 
seated benches, the steel hammers and awls, and 
the useful bracing-irons, and splashing off into pools 
along the uneven, foot-worn floor. 

Hither a pipe had burst or some one had left a 
faucet open in the room above. Stephen looked 
ruefully about. The water had already soaked 
through quite an area of the unceilinged timbers, 
and was rapidly spreading. It was now not far dis- 
tant from the corner partitioned off for the materials 
used in upholstering the furniture. The cane goods 


could not be seriously damaged, but Stephen knew 
that if the water reached the valuable silks and 
satins and velvets, the firm would lose some thou- 
sands of dollars. 

He was aware, before trying it, that the door into 
this room must be locked. Opening on the larger 
apartment were four windows put in to give 
additional light. 

With a bracing-iron, Stephen broke through the 
glass of one window and pulled the sash. The 
frame stuck on the sill. Heavy spikes had been 
driven in at the tops of the sashes, to prevent rais- 
ing. On the leap, Stephen rushed to the farther 
end of the building, where were the wood-workers’ 
tools. Fortunately he found a hatchet. In a 
twinkling the panes and cross pieces were beaten 
in. 

He saw the water was spreading; where he had 
first felt it, it was coming in streams down the 
sheathing. 

Piece by piece, Stephen tossed the heavy material 
through the window. Boxes of silken tassels, of 
plush balls, of rich cords and gimps and ribbons, 
followed roll upon roll of soft wadding. A hand- 
truck, pushed beneath the window, was piled high 
many times and wheeled to the open stairway 
decending from the middle of the men’s room to the 
starseating department below. With his arms 
laden, Stephen passed again and again over the 
stairs, carrying the goods to the least exposed por- 
tion of the lower floor. 

Work-boxes partially lined and cushions with 
needles yet in them were carefully conveyed away 
from danger. Spite of his care, some things were 
sprinkled, but he knew the amount injured would 
be trifling. Stephen was exhausted, when the last 
strand dropped from his hand. 

“This is worse than base ball!” he thought, 
dubiously. People were beginning to pass again 
on the highway, but his shouting produced no better 


result than at first. The tall boundry fence cut off 
the sound of his voice, weakened by the distance- 
He attached a remnant of red tapestry to a rattan 
and waved it frantically. People failed to notice 
it. 

“The night watchman comes on at six,” he phi- 
losophized, at length. In the room, shaded by sur- 
rounding buildings, it grew duskier. Stephen re- 
mained in the starseating room, for the floor above 
was now very much like a small lake. He began 
to fear that unless the water could be turned off 
soon, his labor would have to be repeated. In that 
event, he must throw the stuff from the windows. 
There was no communication with the lower floors. 

“T guess when this illumination is seen, some one 
will be startled!” Stephen ruminated, applying a 
match to one gas jet, then on to several others, and 
execrating himself for not thinking before of this 
means of drawing attention to limself. The sun 
had been gone some time. 

His surmise proved correct. A sound of feet on 
the distant stairs, the grating of a key, a rush 
through the forward rooms, then Haley, the night 
watchman, angrily cried, “ What’s all this mean?” 

“That is what I’d like to know,” Stephen coolly 
replied, then stated the facts. 

‘Watkins’ cake will be dough, after this !”’ Haley 
ejaculated, hotly. “Oh, yes, he’s been here all the 
afternoon, playing off sick in the engine-room; sent 
for me early, ’count of it. Guess he’ll be sicker, 
now he’s lost his money on those basket fellows.” 

“No?” Stephen exclaimed, joyfully. ‘ Did we 
beat after all?” 

“Beat? They were wiped out! 
pitched like all possessed.” 

“ Glory!” cried Stephen. 
me at all?” 

“They were wild, when you didn’t show up; 
they could n’t understand it, — thought you must be 
sick. They give you the credit of their training, 
though, if they did beat without you. Meuset was 
a little nervous at first, but he found out he was 
being taken for you by the spectators, so then he 
braced himself to playing up to the name! 

“Oh, there is no question this is Watkins’ own 
job. The other fellows ain’t up to such meanness. 
He hain’t no principle whatever. Why didn’t you 
twist some of that silk cord into a rope and lower 
yourself from one of the seating-room windows ?” 

“T guess a base-ball game isn’t of such over- 
whelming importance that to attend it I should 
destroy property I could not afford to replace,” 
returned Stephen, smiling. 

Haley stared. 

‘“‘T swanny, Forbes would like a few more of your 
size, then. The way those rascals of winders cut 
up strands they don’t furnish the spondulix to buy, 
just because they can’t be worked to advantage, 
would make the manager howl, if he knew it! One 
of my neighbors has got his parlor about .furnished 
with chairs made from stuff he has carted home on 
the sly. You are too finicking, Doucette.” 


That Meuset 


“ So they did not need 


Haley turned off the water, and Stephen went | 


with him to learn the cause of the trouble. As 
suspected, it was from an open faucet. 

“ Some of them new Kanucks, I’ll bet!” Haley 
declared. ‘Some of them don’t know beans.” 

“ Come, don’t be too hard on us!” laughed Ste- 
phen. “ What can you expect, if we don’t have the 
beans to know ? 

“You? Oh, you are different,” Haley responded, 
carelessly, while Stephen mentally resolved that the 
Kanucks should know “beans,” and a few more 
things, before many years more passed over his 
head, P 

“JT imagine you won’t lose anything by this 
reaching Le Clair’s ears. Jiminy! He shook 
hands all around with our crowd, after the game. 
Nothing like a fellow-feeling, you know!” The 
watchman grinned. - 

As they passed from the building they met man- 
ager Le Clair hurrying toward them. 


(To be continued.) 
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Let us beware of losing our enthu- 
siasm. Let us ever glory in something, 
and strive to retain our admiration for 
all that would ennoble, and our interest 
in all t}at would enrich and beautify, 
our life. Puitiirs Brooks, 
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DEB’S VALENTINE. 

BY ANNE LB. PURINTON. 
css=JHAT you doin’? Come 
Vij f} in, child, and shut the 

Y # door. I ’ll catch my 
death a’ cold.” And Mrs. 


Tarbor drew nearer the 
stove she was embracing, and hugged 
the three-cornered shawl more tightly 
about her neck. She gave a little 
shiver. “It’s real pneemony weather. 
I’m dreadful afraid I'll have it.” Her 
fave was all screwed up in anticipation 
of the dread disease. 

“There, Deb, you shut that door, 
and you put on your hood, and go 
down to Mr. Dean’s, and buy me a 
box of quinine pills. The doctor says 
‘an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure;’ so I guess ’t won’t be 
extravagant to buy ’em.” 

But Deb didn’t hear her aunt. She 
was eagerly watching, through the 
crack of the door, the rapidly-falling 
snowflakes that were dropping silently 
to the ground. 

“Why, what does ail you, Deb? 
Don’t you hear me? Now go ’long, 
and tell Mr, Dean I want half a dozen 
two-grain pills.” 

Deb turned impatiently. She didn’t 
want to go. She reluctantly took the 
hood off the nail. ‘Aunt Susan, 


castor-oil; there was a bottle of it 
in the chimney-corner. It wasn’t 
calomel; she had bought half a 
pound of that the day before. 
She stood silently looking at the 
clerk, as if asking for infoi mation. 

“Well, speak up, child,” said 
the clerk, reassuringly. Then it 
came to her like a flash of inspira- 
tion. She was immensely relieved 
and amazed at her own stupidity 
that she should have forgotten it. 

“IT want some Queen Anne 
pills, —at least Aunt Susan wants 
them.” 

“Some what?” asked the puz- 
zled clerk. 

“Queen Anne pills,” she said, 
with returning confidence. 

The clerk went into the inner 
room; and then she heard him 


laugh. Deb felt hurt that he 
should do so. She knew of no 
joke. 


“You tell your aunt we only 
have Prince of Wales pills to- 
night; but perhaps they ’ll do,” 
said the clerk, returning. 

“Yes, sir,” said Deb, gravely ; 
and her eyes looked very sweet 
and blue as she lifted them to 
his. The clerk was ashamed that 
he had laughed at her; so he gave 
her a stick of peppermint out of 
a glass jar. 

“Has the valentine come?” 
cried Deb, as she burst into the 
kitchen, where Aunt Susan was 
intent on binding off a stocking 
heel. . 

Aunt Susan looked up. ‘“ You 
have been real spry. I’ve just 
been reading about Dr. Hilton’s 


you'll be sure and take the valentine 
when it comes,” she said excitedly. 

“Valentine! Whose valentine?” Aunt Susan 
looked up so quickly that it gave her a stitch in the 
back. 

“Mine,” says Deb, softly. 

“For land’s sake! who’s going to send you a 
valentine ?” 

The tone was not complimentary, but Deb’s 
spirits were undaunted. 

“T am going to have one, and Fannie Drew and 
Annie May. Mr. Stevens said he’d be sure and 
remember it, when he left here last summer. He 
is going to send them by express from Boston.” 

Deb, at least, had not forgotten the promise. 
She had been counting the days on her stubby 


little fingers for the past month; and at last the 


fourteenth day of February had arrived. 

“Well, I guess it’s out of sight, out of mind 
with city folks. That’s the foolishest nonsense 
that ever I heard of. You won’t get no valentine.” 

But Deb knew better. Life without a valen- 
tine was something beyond her instantaneous 
comprehension. 

“JT wonder what the child is doin’ now,” ejacu- 
lated Mrs. Tarbor, as through the south window she 
scrutinized Deb, as she started on her errand. She 
saw her separating the snow with her feet, pushing 
it to right and left, making a pathway as she 
walked. 

“There, that’s beautiful! The express man can 
walk up here now,” said Deb, complacently. She 
was not at all discouraged at what her aunt had 
said. 

“Deb! Deb Tarbor, wait a minute! 
going?” 

“Hello, Hetty! Just down to Mr. Dean’s. 
Come along.” But Hetty couldn’t. She only 
wanted to show Deb something she had got. 

“See here! You know Miss Burton is just out 


Where you 


of mourning for her brother. She said she wanted 
to give me something useful, ’cause I was so good 
to Jean when she had the measles; so she gave me 
these.” 

“Oh, my! aren’t they too big,” said Deb, looking 
at a pair of black gloves which the child had taken 
out of a newspaper wrapping. 

“That’s no matter. Miss Burton said they 
would wear better. You know I am invited to the 
party to-morrow night; and I am going to carry 
?em down and have them dyed white. Wouldn’t 
you?” 

“Yes, I’m sure I would,” declared Deb, approv- 
ingly. “Dear me, I haven’t got any gloves to 
wear!” she said, with a sigh. 

“That’s no matter; I’ll let you have one of 
mine,” said Hetty, generously. ‘ We’d make 
believe we had forgotten the other; and at re- 
freshments we would have to take them off 
anyway.” 

“ You’re real good,” declared Deb. 

“You be sure and be there real early,” said 
Hetty, slowly walking backward in the snow. 

“Maybe I’ll bring something to show you to- 
morrow night,” called out Deb, with an air of great 
mystery. 

“What is it?” said Hetty, coming back a step 
or two. 

“Never mind. Isha’n’t tell. You’ll see.’ And 
then Deb, with exasperating abruptness, seampered 
hurriedly through the snow. When she reached 
the drug store, she was breathless but triumphant. 
She had kept her secret. 

“T do declare, I believe I have forgotten what 
Aunt Susan wanted,” she said to herself, after she 
had got into the store. 

Mr. Dean was not behind the counter; and a 
strange man sent what remaining ideas she had 
flying. Deb stared reflectively about. It wasn’t 


No. 3. I got an idea maybe I’d 
like some of those pills; but it’s 
real risky changing medicine. I guiss I’ll ask —” 

“Aunt Susan, tell me quick, where is the valen- 
tine?” said Deb, jumping up and down, her cheeks 
as red as poppies. 

Aunt Susan was counting her pills. “I rather 
guiss you’ll have to wait until next year,” she said, 
very slowly. 

For a moment Deb stared out of the window. 
“Tt’s likely to come any time now,” she said, 
bravely, but her lips quivered. 

After supper Uncle Ben filled the wood-box; and 
then he took out of his pocket his weekly news- 
paper. He looked up and drew Deb toward him. 
“ Most time for little girls to be in bed,” he said. 

Deb was broken-hearted. It was all she could 
do to keep back the tears. A terrible misgiving 
seized her. ‘“ He said he would,” she kept repeat- 
ing to herself. Just as she was getting ready for 
bed, she heard a commotion outside, and then a rap, 
rap, rap at the kitchen door. 

“Tt’s come! It’s come!” she cried, joyfully ; 
and then she ran and opened the door wide and 
stared out expectantly. 

“Come back! Come back this minute!” called 
out Aunt Susan. But it was too late. When Deb 
came back, she bore in her arms a queer bundle. 

“Tt ’s my valentine, Aunt Susan.” 

“What on earth—” And then Mrs. Tarbor 
stopped. ‘The English language was not equal to 
the occasion. “Run after him,” she cried, going 
to the door and staring into the blackness. “It’s 
dreadful.” 

But Deb and Uncle Ben were otherwise occupied. 
Deb had unfolded the old, homespun blanket, and 
there, sucking his thumb, was a sleeping baby boy. 
“ As much to home as if he were sleeping in his 
own cradle,” said Uncle Ben. 

“Oh, Aunt Susan, can’t I keep him 2?” said Deb, 
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giving the child a blissful squeeze which awakened 
him. 

©“ Tt looks kinder natural,” said Aunt Susan, look- 
ing at him long and scrutinizingly. ‘It does beat 
all,” she ejaculated. 

Uncle Ben gently held him in his arms. “ He’s 
the cutest little feller I ever see;”’ and then he 
made a queer grimace, which luckily made the baby 
smile and give a little gurgle like the song of a 
bobolink. 

It was such a funny little baby, with a quantity 
of light hair, blue eyes, and a little lump of a nose 
that looked as if it might be kneaded into any shape. 
He followed Aunt Susan about the room with his 
eyes, and softly cooed when Unele Ben went up into 
the garret and brought down the long-unused cradle. 

“ He looks something like the little chap that lies 
over on the hillside,” said Uncle Ben, with a curious 
twitching about the corners of his mouth. 

With her hands on her hips, Aunt Susan turned 
fiercely on him. “ Now, Ben Tarbor, if you think 
that talk *11 make me keep the child, you ’re mis- 
taken. It’s all nonsense; and to-morrow well 
send him down to the poor farm.” 

For the rest of the evening she let the baby 
severely alone. But Deb trembled at the threat. 

As luck would have it, the following week it 
stormed; and Aunt Susan admitted that the 
weather was too bad for even a pauper to go out 
in. Meanwhile, the baby laughed and kicked up 
his little heels, and made every member of the 
household wait upon him as if he were every inch 
a king. 

The next week they began to call him Garfield. 
And one day Aunt Susan explained to a neighbor 
that after all the little child might turn out to be 
the president of the United States. ‘ And I should 
be kind of ashamed I’d put him on the town,” she 
said, apologetically. 

“Well, yes,’ retorted the neighbor, “ mebbe 
you’re entertaining angels unbeknown.” 

“Rather a hearty angel,” declared Aunt Susan, 
with a grim smile. 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


The skies may meet in sad- 
ness, 
The blustering winds may 
blow ; 
But if our hearts are cheery 
There’s sunshine where we 


go. 
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OUR VALENTINE STORY. 


BY BERTHA HORTENSE GAULT. 


T was the morning of Valentine’s day. Little 
May sat by her table, writing a sweet message 
to her valentine. Above it she pasted a heart 

so true; and now she heard a ring at the bell, and 
flew to the door with the little white note to give to 
the postman. 

But instead of the tall man in the blue clothes, 
with the big leather bag, she saw standing before 
her a chubby boy with rosy cheeks. He had wings 
on his shoulders and carried a pretty bag at his 
side. 

“Oh,” said little May, “I thoug ht it was the post 
man, and brought my valentine to send.” 


Then the little boy smiled through dimples and 
curly eyelashes, and said, “I’m postman to-day. 
Don’t you know me? I’m Cupid, and I always carry 
all the valentines. Where shall I take yours?” 

“ Take it,” said May, “to the one I love best in 
all the world!” 

“ And who is that ?” asked Cupid. 

“Oh, you’ll know her when you see her, 
swered little May. 

“Come with me,” said Cupid, “and in ten min- 
utes I’ll show you so many loves you won’t know 
which is best.” 

Little May was full of glee at the thought of 
going with Cupid, and ran quickly for her hood and 
cloak. She was soon back, and hand in hand 
Cupid and May went skipping down the street 
together. 

Wherever Cupid stopped May saw bright faces, 
rosy cheeks, and laughing eyes; and Cupid would 
say, ‘‘Is your valentine here, my little May ?” and 
May would answer, — 


“No, Cupid dear, 
I see my valentine ’s not here.” 


” an- 


At last Cupid had gone to all the houses, and then 
May said, — 


“Cupid, now you ’ve gone your round; 
But my valentine you have not found.” 


And Cupid said, “ Wait, little May; you said the 
one you loved best in all the world, —we have n’t 
gone that round yet.” 

“Oh,” said May, “we shall not have time to go 
around the world!” 

“Yes, we shall,” said Cupid; “Ill show you how 
we'll go. I havea little playfellow whose name is 
Puck, and he puts a girdle about the world, and he 
lets me slide around whenever I please. Then come 
with me!” 

So Cupid and May went skipping and tripping 
and dancing and flying till they came to the won- 
derful girdle; and then they went sliding and glid- 
ing over the deep blue sea. They saw blue waves 
and green waves and foamy waves, and big waves 
and little waves and ripples; they saw fish that 
were bright and fish that were dull, and some that 
were speckled, and some that were striped, and queer 
things that were not fish at all. 


And little May laughed and cried in glee, 
“ My valentine ’s not in the sea.’ 


Then they came to a beautiful land where the 
trees were green and flowers were in bloom, and 
sweet birds sang to Cupid and May as they wan- 
dered on together. And little May smiled, — 


“ Though the birds I love, 
My valentine ’s not the wren or the dove.” 


Then Cupid led May to the children of all lands; 
to little princes in satin and gold; to little beggars 
in tatters and rags; to fair loves with fair hair and 
sparkling blue eyes; to dark loves with red lips 
and dusky brown eyes; to babies and children, and 
fathers and mothers. But always May said, — 


“No, Cupid, dear, 
I know my valentine’s not here.” 


Then Cupid took May to fairy-land. Together 
they saw the queen of the fairies, and there in her 
bower they watched the elves and sprites as they 
danced in the shade, till at last May said, — 


“Oh, let us here no longer stay 5 
My valentine is far away.’’ 

And Cupid said, ‘“‘ Whither, then, if we no farther 
roam 2?” 

And little May said, “Oh, Cupid, let’s now go 
home!” 

Then Cupid spread his wings, and away they flew 
till they came to the girdle again; and then they 
slid on and on around. At last a light was seen in 
the distance, and little May’s heart beat very fast. 

“Oh, fly, Cupid, fly!” she quickly cried, and 
nearer and nearer they came, till the door was 


reached. It opened for them, and tired little May 
flew right into mother’s arms, and resting there she 
drew a long and happy sigh, and mother heard her 
EM 

“T?ve been the whole, big world around, 

And now my valentine I ’ve found.” 
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HOW THE VALENTINE GREW. 


BY MABEL GIFFORD. 


\ELIA, I think you are the prettiest girl 
in school, and I am going to send you 
a valentine.” 

“And I think you are the bestest 
boy in school, and I am going to send 
you a valentine.” ; 

After this very satisfactory compact Delia skipped 
over the stile, and across the meadow, toward the 
little brown house on the farther side, while her 
companion turned into a well-trodden wood-path at 
the left. 

“Mamma, please give me twenty-five cents to 
buy a valentine.” 

Mamma paused a moment to look at her eager 
little girl, before she picked up the old coat she was 
mending.. 

“T could net give you five cents, not to mention 
twenty-five,” she said. 

Delia drew her breath hard. Why, this was 
terrible! Whatever should she do if she could 
not have a valentine to send Horace? 

Grandma sat by the window, knitting. She saw 
the eager little face lengthen. 

“ You might make one, dear.” 

Delia’s face brightened again. 
you know everything.” 

She pulled a chair close up beside grandma, and 
settled herself with her elbow on her knee, and her 
chin in her hand. “ Do tell me just how,” she said. 

“First you want to begin,” said grandma, draw- 
ing down her mouth so Delia should not see the 
smile she was hiding. 

“There’s a joke to it,” said Delia, quickly catch- 
ing the smile before it was quite tucked away. 

“See if you can find it, then,” said grandma, 
“First you want to begin.” 

“How ?” asked Delia. 

“Get me a nice white sheet of paper.” 

The paper was brought in a twinkling. 

“Put it here in my box.” 

“But, grandma, you were going to tell me how 
to make a valentine; this isn’t anything,” 

“That is the beginning,” said grandma. 

“ Well, but where’s the rest 2? ” 

“The rest will come. Run away now.” 

Of course grandma knew; she always knew; 
but Delia could not play for wondering what 
magic would make a valentine of a sheet of paper. 

“Tf you had a bit of gilt, we might make a gold 
fringe for your valentine,” said grandma, that 
night, after supper. 

“Tf Thad a bit of gilt, I might make some fringe 
for my valentine,” said Delia, next day, at recess, 
to her playmate, Ella Bourne. 

“You can get all you want for two cents,” said 
Ella. 

“But I can’t get the two cents,” said Delia. 

“Come in and see mine,” said Ella. “I have 
three,—one for father, one for Brother Baxter, 
and one for Cousin Jackson, way out in Ohio. 

“Who is yours for ?”’ 

“Horace Otis. He’s the bestest boy in school, 
and he likes me.” 

“ How do you know ¢” 

“Because he says I am the prettiest girl in 
school, And he said he would send me a yalen- 
tine; and I said I would send him one.” 

“Delia Clark! you mustn’t tell. That’s all the’ 
fun, finding out.” i 

“But it’s all told. That’s why I want the gilt 
paper so much.” 


“Oh, grandma, 
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“Dear me! and you haven’t got two cents. 
There goes the bell.” 

After school Delia went over to Ella’s to play. 
H}la seemed absent-minded, and kept forgetting 
what she was doing. 

“T guess I had better yo home,” said Delia. “I 
don’t think you are having a good time.” 

“See here,’ said Ella, waking up all at once, 
“here are two pennies for you. They are mine, 
and I can do as I please with them; mother said 
so.” 

“Ella Bourne, you are the bestest girl.” Best- 
est was Delia’s pet word; she was sure it meant a 
great deal more than best. ‘Now cross little 
fingers,” she said. 

So they crossed little fingers and said in concert, 
“Nearest, dearest, bestest, adieu.” 

“Don’t you ever say that with anyone else?” 
said Ella. 

“No, only Horace. He’s the bestest boy, and 
you are the bestest girl.” 

“Now if we had a little flower in each corner,” 
said grandma, after the gold fringe was on. 

“Bring your paints,” said mother, “and we will 
see about the flowers.” 

Delia danced off for her paints. 
going to be a valentine ! 

“Now you must go and set the table, while I 
paint,” said mother. 

This was hard, but away she skipped; and when 
she returned, there were the flowers, tiny, blue 
forget-me-nots, a spray in each corner; and not 


It really was 


only that, but a wreath of forget-me-nots and rose- 


buds in the centre. How Delia danced and clapped 
her hands when she saw it! 

“Now if we had a face, a girl’s face, to put 
back of the wreath,’ said grandma. 

Delia hunts up a little “tintype” of herself, and 
asks if that will do. 

Indeed it will. It is so unlike her that no one 
could suspect the original. Grandma cuts out the 
paper inside the wreath; and the tintype face looks 
out from the forget-me-nots. 

“There ought to be a heart,” said Delia; “there 
are always hearts on valentines. 

When she came from school next day, there was 
a gold heart on her valentine, arrows, and all 
complete. 

“You are as good as a fairy godmother,” said 
Delia. 

“Now you want a verse written inside,’ said 
grandma, “and then it will be done.” 

“But I don’t know any valentine verse,’ said 
Delia. 

“T know one,” said grandma. She did not tell 
Delia that she had it written in a very yellow and 
speckled valentine upstairs, locked in her treasure- 
box. 

This was the verse : — 
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If you in heart 

Love me in heart 

As I, in heart, love you, 
Then you in heart 

And IT in heart 

Will make one heart of two. 


“How sweet!” said Delia. “Horace will send 
me a store valentine,” said Delia to herself, “but it 
will not mean any more than mine.” 

Horace was having quite as much difficulty as 
Delia, —no pennies! No pennies could he beg or 
borrow to buy a valentine. Aunt Marcia said it 
was a sin for children to be wasting money on such 
foolish things, when the world was full of children 
starving for bread. 

Horace went out into the wood-shed, and sat 
down on the chopping-block, a most disconsolate 
mortal. If only he hadn’t told her! 

Sister Lucy found him there when she went out 
for the kindlings. “We must see what we can do 
about it,” she said, when the sad story was told. 

After supper, when Horace took out his books to 
study next day’s lessons, Sister Lucy said to him, 
“Perhaps you can earn a valentine. I will give 


you a penny, if you will get up early to-morrow 
morning and kindle the fire for me.” 

Horace rubbed his hair into a “frouzzle.” To 
get up in the cold dark of a winter morning was 
not to his taste; but that valentine Delia must 
have. ‘“TI’ll do it,” he said. 

The fire was roaring merrily next morning, and 
the first penny was earned. This was repeated 
five mornings; and then Sister Lucy announced 
that she could not afford to hire a boy any longer. 

At this critical moment mother comes to the 
rescue. “If you will pick over the apples down 
cellar, I will give you three pennies,” she said: 

Dear, dear! If he picked over apples, he could n’t 
go skating with the boys. How hard it was to earn 
money! But such anice girl as Delia was worth 
working hard for. 

It took three nights to pick over the apples. 
Shortly after that, one stormy night, father forgot 
his paper, and Horace went for it through an icy 
rain. His father gave him two cents for that. 
After supper he blacked father’s shoes, and re- 
ceived another penny. 

Eleven cents! Eleven cents was a good deal, but 
it would not buy such a valentine as he wished to 
give Delia. 

“Horace, I wish you would take this bag of 
apples over to Aunt Cely; she will be so glad of 
them,” said mother, one day. 

Aunt Cely was very glad of the apples; and she 
smiled on Horace so benignly, and invited him in 
so cordially, that he accepted her invitation. He 
became confidential, and told her all about the val- 
entine. 

“Whyee!” cried Aunt Cely, “I have a penny 
that I want to give to a boy who is earning a val- 
entine; and I would rather give it to you than any 
boy I know.” ‘This was very surprising, as Aunt 
Cely’s pennies were very few. 

Twelve cents! Horace had thought of buying a 
twelve-cent valentine; but pennies seemed to be 
showering into his pockets, and he had best wait a 
little longer. 

The next day Miss Lucas, the teacher, asked him 
to sharpen the pencils; and when he took them to 
her, nicely pointed, she gave him three pennies. 
“To help out on that valentine,” she whispered. 

Now how did she know? Did she go into Aunt 
Cely’s after he was there ? 

St. Valentine’s morning Delia started for school 
as merry as the chickadees out in the apple-trees. 
What should she find tied to the door with a blue 
cord, but a big, white envelope. What could it be? 
Why, a beautiful valentine, of course; and inside, 
written in a very round hand, was this: “ Nearest, 
dearest, bestest.” 

At recess, when Horace went into the entry to 
put on his coat, he found something stiff in one of 
the pockets. Some girls in the wood-room were 
trying not to langh; and they ran out merrily 
when he drew a valentine from his pocket. 

After they all had admired it, and gone out to the 
playground, Delia lingered, and whispered, “I wish 
it was a store valentine.” 

Horace declared that it was a great deal better 
than a store valentine. He stoutly maintained 
that it was “the handsomest valentine he had ever 
seen.” 

I am sure—and I am sure you will agree with 


me — that of all the valentines the good old Saint 
smiled on that day, none carried more love than 


these two that grew. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SLEEPY TIME. 
For the Little Ones. 


BY LUCY 


\ T half-past nine in the morning the sand- 


SHATTUCK. 


man coines ; and the little fat hands, though 
they try very hard, cannot quite drive him 
away from the sleepy blue eyes. So little Sweet- 
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heart is lifted to mamma’s lap, and mamma tells 
him a pretty story, baby helping the story along 
too; for it is the same, same story day after day, 
ever more new and delightful. Of course it begins 
with “once upon a time,” as all nice stories ought 
to! 

“Once upon a time there was a little boy, and 
his name was Lu-bin; and he had blue eyes. Can 
you say ‘blue eyes’ ?” 

“ Boo-eye.” 

“That’s right. And he lived ’way off in Con- 
necticut. Can you say ‘Connecticut?’ Too hard, 
isn’t it, Sweetheart? Well, this little boy, he 
lived ’way off in Con-nect-i-cut. And he had a 
papa. Can you say ‘pa-pa’?” 

« Pa-pa.” 

“Yes, and a mamma. Can you say ‘mam-ma 

“ Mar-mee.” 

“And an Anna; can you say ‘An-na,’ — dear 
Anna that brings us milk in a big tin pail every 
day? Say ‘ An-na.’” 

“ Goo-gar.” 

“That’s right, — Geo-gar, dear Goo-gar. And 
this little boy, he had an auntie. Can you say 
‘aun-tie’?” 

“ Ar-tie.” 

“ And an uncle. 

“ Unk-y-ty.” 

“ And a grandma, —dear grandma. Say ‘ grand- 
ma.’ ” 

“ Boom-bah.” 

“Yes, an auntie and an unkyty and a boombah. 
And this little boy’s papa, he had a horse, —a big 
black horse; and her name was Jane. Can you 
say ‘Jane’? Dear old Jane.” 

“ Aunt Dane.” 

“Aunt Jane ? 
would say to that! 
long.” 

“ Ge-dang, ge-dang.” 

“And next door there lived a dog, —a big, big 
dog, with a big, big ‘ bow-wow.’” 

“ Bar-war.” 

“And across the street there lived a little mite of 
a tiny doggie, with a little mite of a ‘bow-wow,’ 
’way up in the air, —‘bow-wow-wow. Getting 
sleepy? Well, put little head down on mamma’s 
shoulder. That’s right. And auntie, she had a 
kitty —” 

“ Ticky, ticky, ticky.” 

“ Yes, call the kitty. Come, kitty, come and see 
Lubin — and the kitty’s name was Petkins. Can 
you call Petkins? Call Petkins. Come, Petkins, 
come.” 

“ Par-kitthy, par-kitthy.” 

“Here she comes! Here, Parkitthy, come and 
see Lubin. Here she is. And now we'll all go 
by-by, — Petkins and mamma and Lubin, and 
Lubin and Petkins and mamma. Rock-a-by, rock- 
a-by.” [Sings.] 
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Can you say ‘un-cle’?” 


Well, I wonder what Aunt Jane 
Get up, old Jane, get up, go 


‘“‘ Now Blue-eyes, he, on mamma’s knee, 
Goes sleepy, sleepy, sleep. 
And doggy dear, and Petkins here 
Goes sleepy, sleepy, sleep. 
And dear ‘Aunt Dane,’ out in the rain, 
Goes up the street and down again; 
While Sweetheart dear, all cuddled here, 
Goes sleepy, sleepy, sleep. 
My Lubin boy, dear papa’s joy, 
Goes sleepy, sleepy, sleep. 
Dear Mamma, too, and Goo-gar-go0o 
Go sleepy, sleepy, sleep. 
And dear Boom-bah cooks ‘ cud-ly-car,’ + 
And auntie makes the ‘din-dum-bar;’ 2 
While Sweetheart dear, all cuddled here, 
Goes sleepy, sleepy, sleep.”’ 


I Custard. 
2 Gingerbread. 


Litttr gifts are precious, 
If a loving heart 

Help the busy fingers 
As they do their part. 


Every Other Sunday. 


NAA 
“NOT TIME YET.” 


HMLAL 


For Every Other Sunday. 


NOW 2M Ei Yon a. 
BY KATE L. BROWN. 


UnpbeEr their white snow blankets, 
The little flowers are scheming ; 
Are they planning a rebellion, 
Or are they only dreaming ? 


The crocus softly whispers, 
“Daffodil, ’tis time to go; 

Let us throw aside these blankets, 
And arise in all the snow. 


“T have heard a bluebird singing, 
I have heard a brooklet run ; 
Surely, spring ’s not made for sleeping, 
Let us rise and have some fun.” 


But that old nurse Mother Nature, 
Tucks them snugly in once more ; 

Whispers, ‘“ Sleep a little longer, 
For the winter is not o’er.” 


LETTER-BOX%X 


LAWRENCE, KAn. 

DrAr Mr. Epiror, —I would like to tell you about 
my Sunday-School class. Professor Stevens teaches us. 
When [ say us, I mean the children in our class. Pro- 
fessor Stevens teaches us botany. He is professor of 
botany in the University of Kansas. Every Sunday he 
gives each child a large leaflet, upon which he has written 
a simple description of ferns, mosses, toad-stools, leaves, 
roots, and other things. These leaflets have colored pic- 
tures of the things about which he is writing. I like my 
Sunday School and my teacher, and I think all the 
children do. Just now the infant class has no teacher, 
and they come into our class. 

I found in a German Sunday-School paper that was 
given to me a story, by name, ‘‘ The Little Boy who 
was Looking for Jesus.’’ You had this printed in the 
Every OrHEr SuNDAY one time. The story was 
written by James Freeman Clarke. In this German 
paper there was no credit given to Mr. Clarke, or the 
Every OTHER SunDAY. Not only this, but at the head 
was, “Fir die Glocke.’’ A Happy New Year to you 
all. Your loving reader, 

ConsTANCE CARRUTH. 


St. PAUL, Minn. 
Drar Mr. Eprror, —I enclose the complete answers 
to all of the puzzles in the Every Orner Sunpay of 
to-day, except the first. I hope they are correct, as it is 
my first attempt at solving any of the puzzles published 
in your paper. I intend to do so hereafter, even if 
I do not send the answers. Your paper affords much 
delight to your loving friend, 
Epna C. Goocn. 
[Three of the answers were correct.] 


TAUNTON, MAss. 

DrEAR Mr. Eprror, —I have solved the anagram in 
Every OTHER SuNDAY of December 31, 1893. I have 
taken the EvERY OTHER SuNDAY two years, and am 
very fond of reading it. Yours truly, 

RACHEL C. NEWBURY. 

[The answer was correct.] 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Epitor oF Every OTHER SUNDAY : 

DEAR Str, —I send an Enigma, which I hope I will 
see published in the Every Orner Sunpay. I also 
enclose answers to Enigmas XVIII. and XIX. I often 
see the EveRY OTHER SuNDAY, and enjoy reading it 
very much. I remain, 

Very respectfully yours, 
Louis—E LE BouLANGER. 

[The answers were correct. ] 


PI PUZZLE. 


Dornp a dripsenag tsehuent-rete 
Het livglae yitmhs snadts; 

Eth misth, a gimthy mna si eh, 
Hitw grale dna wiseny dasnh ; 

Nda the slucems fo shi nawbry mars 


Aer sgotrn sa rnio bdnsa. 
PAT EL 


ANAGRAM. 


SopnirRec eht lselii ohw yeht wgor. 
ALICE BLAISDELL. 


RIDDLES. 


1. Wuat roof covers the most noisy tenant ? 
2. What State is high in the middle and round at 
both ends ? 
Frank McIntyre. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 9. 


Anagram.—A lie will travel from Maine to 
Florida while truth is putting on her boots. 

Enigma XVIII. Mary Mapes Dodge, conductor 
of “St. Nicholas.” 

Enigma XIX. Learn to labor and to wait. 


BIBLE CONUNDRUMS. 


Ahab. ; 
Ants, conies, locusts, spiders. — Prov. xxx. 
Prov. xxx. 33. 

Zech. viii. 5. 

Deut. xxii. 6. 


PI PUZZLE. 


Hark! roar the bellows, blast on blast, 
The sooty smithy jars ; 

And fire-sparks, rising far and fast, 
Are fading with tke stars. 

All day for us the smith shall stand 
Beside that flashing forge ; 

All day for us his heavy hand 
The groaning anvil scourge. 
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JAMES MARTINEAU ON THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL. 


35 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. — 
December 18, 1893. 

Dear Mr. Bow1z, — So many years have passed — 
since I was personally engaged in the Sunday- — 
School work of which you have long been the 
efficient ‘ Helper,’ that Iam conscious of having out-_ 
lived any right to speak of it to its present con- 
ductors. Of its immediate needs and capabilities, 
as modified by the altered conditions of the time, — 
they have better knowledge than mine. If I can 
still say any seasonable word at all upon the sub- 
ject, it must rather be to a different—I fear a far 
larger —class, of educated young men and women, 
especially the former, who stand aloof from Sunday- — 
School duty, not, perhaps, without a suspicion of — 
its serious claim upon their consciences. They are 
shy of an engagement at once so humble and so 
unfamiliar to them. The humbler it is, the less can 
it bear neglect from those who are fitted to ennoble 
it; and the more unfamiliar it is, the less can it 
afford to wait till they can do it well. Let them go 
into it just as they are; and they will find that the 
teacher’s experience is his true, indeed his only, 
school for learning. 

I well remember the helpless feeling with which 
I first met my Sunday-School class of undisciplined 
children. I saw at a glance how wide of its mark 
was the carefully prepared lesson which I had ready 
for them. Thrown upon my own spontaneous 
resources, rather of natural feeling than of ordered 
thought, I found myself soon admitted into happier 
confidences with them than any Catechism or Table 
of the Twelve Tribes of Israel could have estab- 
lished. There is nothing like responsible and 
affectionate contact with the simplest and most out- 
spoken lives, whether of the volatile child or of the 
stricken mourner, for forcing the inwardness of 
cultured piety to test its working power and pass 
from meditative feeling into practical ascendency. 

Looking back as I do with much gratitude to the 
years of Sunday-School experience, I should rejoice 
to see it more generally sought by the present gen- 
eration. I warmly appreciate your efforts to enlarge 
and improve it. And to the faithful army of 
teachers and scholars I heartily wish you a suc- 
cessful march to a more commanding position 
during the year which is now opening on us. 

I remain always, yours most sincerely, 


James Martineau. 
Sunday-School Helper. 


NEW EASTER SERVICE. 


AN attractive service and song exercise has just 
been published by the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, for Easter 
Sunday. It contains seven carols, composed ex- 
pressly for this service, with original words. Carl 
Pflueger, Arthur F. Burnett, Eben H. Bailey, KE. 
Rowena Noyes, Howard M. Dow, and Mrs. A. T. + 
Cobb have furnished the music, which is bright, 
appropriate, and uplifting. The words for the — 
songs are by Rev. Edward A. Horton. 


Price, 5 cents per copy; $4.00 per 
hundred. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


THE uniform subscription price of Every OTHER — 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing — 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copiesin 
the package sent to their schools. a 


PUBLISHED BY THE : 
UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, — 


25 Bracon Srreet, Bosron, Mass. 


